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Vol. 3. 


OFFICERS FOR THE LAND! 
To the Sharcholders of the Emigration Society. 

My Frrenps,—T «elve months have nearly transpired, 
since the commencement of THe Porrers’ Joint Stock 
EmiGration Socrrry anv Savines’ Funp. That, 
which, but a year back, was but a thought in the minds 
of a few, is now a living reality, leg.lized by Act of 
Parliament, and displaying a permanency of existence, 
that was thought, by many, incompatible with the ex- 
tensive nature of its object. The purchase of Twelve 
Thousand Acres of Land,—a tract of Country, about 
Kighteen Miles long, and a Mile wide,was thonght, by 
some, to be beyond the means of working potters; or if 
not beyond the means, it was thought to be beyond the 
mental capacity of the operatives of these districts. The 
founding of a ‘* New Town” was an undertaking thought 
to be too great for working men; and many were the 
prognostics that six months would see the “ Emigration 
Scheme” melting away from the minds of potters like 
the dreamy images of mental castle-building. 

These notions are fast giving way to the settled con- 
viction, that we are determined to make the trial ;—that 
working potters are determined if possible, to have a 
town of their own; and that the probability exists, that 
we shall succeed in the undertaking. It has been proved, 
that the raising of New Towns in the Western States of 
the North American Union, is a matter of daily pro- 
gression, and that at a most rapid rate. Within the 
short period of fen years, the terri:ories of Wisconsin 
and Iowa have displayed a rapidity of growth in popula- 
tion, unparalleled in the world betore. Where the white 
man’s dwelling never stood, within that short period, 
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Price One Penny. 


Tuovsand Sours! The territory of lowa, by an Act 
of the present States’ Congress, has been made into a 
state ; and other territories are progressing to the same 
political eminence. Why, then, should potters fear of 
establishinga town? Let them but form the nucleus of 
a new settlement, and they will soon find their numbers 
augmented and augmenting fiom the continual stream of 
population, that is daily leaving this oppressed and class- 
ridden country. Let but the land be once ubtained in 
fee simple, and before ten years have past away, work- 
ing potters shall have a town of their own ;—they shall 
have a City of Refuge for the persecuted of their trade, 
and the means of profitable employment for their Surplus 
Hands. Is not this then a consumation devoutly to be 


| wished ? Every good man will answer, it is! 


My friends, we have now arrived at that stage of our 
proceedings, that it is absolutely requisite, that practical 
steps should be taken to realize the objects, tor the 
attainment of which, ovr society bas been established. 
Need I teil you, that the funds, now at our die; osal, will 
admit of our taking these steps. We are now in a 
position to make the selection of the Estate Steward, the 
Deputy Estate Steward, and the Conductor, and to 
supply them with the requisite means to go out, and to 
purchase land. But here let it be remarked, that we 
have not yet a sufficiency of means to purchase, as you 
all know, feelve thousand acres ; but we could purchase 
to-morrow, if thought necessary, a piece of land Six 
MiLzs tone AND OnE Mite wipe! Thier, to ray the 
least, is no “ Garden Allotment,” and would «ffer a 
little more room than for the growing of Cabbeges. But 


| before the proper selection can be made, and the pur- 


large and flourishing towns have sprung into existence, ; chase entered on, we shall have greatly increased our 
cvntaining a population of One HUNDRED AND SevEnTY | present funds; and the probability is, that, jnetead of 
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parchnsing Six, we tial be able. to purchase the ‘full 

complement of Eighteen Miles long, and One Mile wide. 
At least, to this object let us devote our energies; and 
with this hope, let us proceed, at once, to the selection 
of Orricers, to PurcHasE LAND! 

My friends, here we enter on one ofthe most impor- 
tant considerations of the whole of our proceedings. The 
selection of Estate Steward, Deputy Estate Steward, 
and Conductor is one of the most weighty matters that 
could come under your consideration ; and to whieh, you 
should now devote your attention, calmly, seriously, and, 
above all, dispassionately. No personal consideration 
should bias your judgment in this weighty matter, We 
all have our friendships; but no love of friends should 
out-weight our sense of duty. The best interest of our 
society should be our first and only consideration; and 
to this end, let us put aside all personal feelings, all party 
considerations, and devote ourselves to the work like 
wise, prudent, and impartial men. 

To this end we should have clearly before our minds, 
the qualifications, requisite for the officers of Estate 
Steward, Deputy Estate Steward, and Conductor. In- 
deed, the two first are as one; and may, therefore, be 
considered as such. ‘ 

But one let me premise, that the qualifications, de- 
sired, we shall only be able to obtain in degree; and 
that, Pat sen to a limited extent, compared to what we 
might have done, had working potters been better scho- 
lastically trained than what they have been. But we 
must endeavour to make honest hearts answer the pur- 
pose of learned heads; and, by a judicious selection, 
make oat for the want of the most perfect material. 

In the first place, then, I would lay down honesty as 
the great qualification requisite for all the officers. 
the importance of this qualification is not so great as at 
first thought would appear; for the whole of the officers’ 
expenses, from England to Wisconsin, and their subse- | 
quent journeyings in search of land, might be so ar- 
ranged, that they would not require more than a few 
pounds in hand, at any one period. Indeed, this would 
be a great convenience to them, as there would be no} 
fear of loss. Bills of Exchange might be drawn in 
sets, of Harden and Co., Liverpool, by any of their pas- 
sengers, free of all expense, and made payable, severally, 
at firms lying in their route, and in connection with 
Harden and Co. Specie might be lost, and never re-} 
covered; but bills of ex: change, drawn in sets, upon the 
principle of one transmitted and the other kept in hand, 
offers every security. The transmitted bill may be lost, 
but its fellow, at home, will nevertheless secure the 
money. Thus it will be seen, that we cau make remit- 
tances to our agents, when, and in what sums, we please, 
without being under the necessity of entrusting large 
sums in their hands. But, for myself, I have not the} 
least fear. 
America as in England. All that is required is confi- 
denee in each other, and the work is done! 

We can also pay the purchase muney for the land, in 
England, to the American Embassador. As soon as the 





But | 


We can punish fraud equally as well in} 


land is selected, and information e of f the. same 2 transmitted 
to the Company’s Committee, together with a map of 
the estate, descriptive of its surface, of its water conve- 
nience and other local features, and likewise information 
as to climate, minerals, and other matters requisite to be 
known,—as soon, I say, as this is done, the society here 
can decide as to the suitability of purchasing the same, 
or not ; and if decided in the affirmative, the purchase- 
money can be paid to the American Embassador, and 
transmitted, by him, to the General Land Office, Wash- 
ington ; from whence, and previous to which, a patent 
and deeds will be sent to us, duly installing our society 
in the possession of the land, they may decide on pur- 
chasing. Thus, it will be seen, that the officers for the 
purchase of the land, will be servants of little or no 
trust:_the company at home having the power to 
transact all the money-matters of the society. Never- 
theless, we will have Aonest servants, if it be in our 
power to select them. 
The next qualification necessary, is that of mental 
and physical firmness, or what is better understood by 
the term, “energy of character.” This is a great re- 
quisite in all new undertakings, but more especially in 
those, where the raising of a new town is the object, 
and where much that is difficult, and lonely, and weari- 
}some may be expected at the commencement. It is no 
boyhood’s ramble to go in search of land for the site of 
a new town, on the almost boundless prairies of Ame- 
rica; still less is it a matter of sport and pastime to be- 
| come the first settlers in a new country. Difficulties will 
arise, of which the pioneers will have had no prior 
| knowledge; and these must be met, and overcome. 
| There must be a disposition to beat down all obstacles, 
to brave all circumstances, and to conquer all difficulties ; 
{and that, too, in the most mild and patient spirit possi- 
| ble. Here is a qualification my friends, for the consi- 
deration of our society. Are there any amongst us 80 
qualified? If there be, let those men have your sup- 
}port. Reecollect, they must be bodily and mentally 
{strong, and men. who can look into futurity, and see 
} competency and independence as a reward for all their 
labours ! 
| ‘The third qualification is, a little practical knowledge 
\of farming ;— 
| ‘The fourth, a little practical knowledge of the diseases 
of cattle; and, 
The fifth, a little practical knowledge of Land Sur- 
| yeying, with the ability to draw up the map of an estate 
‘on mathematical principle,—according to scale, and with 
some slight skill in drawing 
The last of these qualifications might be acquired by 
the Estate Steward, previous to his leaving England, if 
the selection be made early, and a little time allowed to 
} acquire the same. 
Such are the qualifications, which I think requisite for 
} the three officers, we are about to send out to purchase 
land. The two first requisites, namely, those of honesty 
and energy of character, should be common to all three ; 
but the remaining qualifications might be possessed sepa- 
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rately by each of the officers. For example, one might 
be a practical farmer; the second, a veterinary surgeon ; 
and the third, a land surveyor; which arrangement, if 
capable of being carried out, would answer the present 
purposes of our society. But, as I said at the com- 
mencement, we must be content to find these qualifica- 
tions in degree ; and with that, we must be satisfied. 
But, before concluding the present epistle, allow me 
to offer a suggestion, which, I think, will be of service to 
the society. It is this ;I think, that, after the election 
of the iand officers has taken place, (which, I presume, 
will be speedily) a Farewell Dinner shall be got up, in 
each of the seven districts of the Potteries, say one a 
week, to which those officers shall be invited ; and then 
let them take leave of their friends in a way that will 
impress upon their minds the importanee of the great 
duties which they will have to perform Such a step, 
in my opinion, would add strength to our society, and be 
the means of uniting us more firmly together. 
Yours very respectfully, MENTOR. 





LESSON NO. 2. 


To the Officers of the Emigration Society, who are about to be 
sent out to purchase land. 

My Friends,—I promised in my last, to extract from Mr, New- 
hall's valuable little work, a general description of the Great 
Valley of the Mississippi, but further consideration has induced 
me to defer that extract, until next week; as I am desirous of 
supplying you, and the readers of the Examiner generally, with all 
the facts I can, on the comparative advantages of Emigration, and 
location on the land at home. I am induced to take this step, 
from the sweeping manner, in which Feargus O’Connor denounces 
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no doubt but he can deliver his wool in New York, at a cost much 
less than the eastern farmer. And for many years the greater 
interest on land at the east will more than cover the cost of trans- 
portation. 

It would be of importance that the Emigrant judge correctly as 
to the breeds best adapted to our prairies, that in commencing 
the wool-growing business, those breeds be introduced which will 
be most profitable. I should recommend to the Emigrant the in- 
troduction of the Cotswold and Southdowns as being best adapted 
to our lands. 

Travelling prettily extensivly in the north of France through 
Belgium, towards the frontiers of Prussia, in the early part of this 
season (1844) I could not perceive our flocks upon the prairies 
would suffer by comparison with those on the Continent, neither 
in fact with those that I have observed in Britain. 

Many of our farmers have already gone extensively into the 
raising of Sheep, both in Iowa, and Wisconsin, I can now re-call 
to mind several who have flocks of from 800 to 1000. 

Although speaking somewhat at length of the advantages of 
wool-growing, the character of the country is equally adapted to neat 
cattle of all descriptions, swine, &c. In fact, Hogs are raised with 
little or no trouble, having almost a boundless range both in forest 
and prairie, a feeding upon grass, roots, acorns, and the various 
nuts of the forests which are very nutritious, very little difficulty 
is experienced when the time comes for slaughtering, (each owner 
having his respective marks) he hunts them up from the “ range” 
and feeds them a few weeks with Indian corn, before killing or 
driving them to market. 

‘The introduction and manufacture of Lard oil, as an article 
| of merchandize, promises to be an important event in the value 
of swine, independent of the demand when cured into bacon, and 
packed for Shipping. 

I could also, would the limits of this little volume permit, enter 
into statistical details concerning the culture of hemp, tobacco, the 
caster bean, and many other articles, which have given the most 
satisfactory results to those who have engaged in their cultivation. 
' until recently, Tobacco was considered a staple, exclusively adapted 





Emigration, as “ a sickening, heartless depravity,” and as “the | to the southern or cotton-growing states; a doubt had existed in 
worst description of econemy.” All I desire to accomplish, is to | the minds of many respecting its svceessful cultivation, as far 
lay that data before you, that, in reasoning on this subject, you | north as the central portion of Iowa and the Rock river region, 
may be able to come to the most correct conclusions. To establish | Ulinois; experiments however in the culture of tobacco have proved 
truth, is my only object; and this I will endeavour to accomplish, { it, in both States, a most successful and profitable crop. 1 think 
independant of the denunciation or random assertions of any man I never beheld finer fields of tobacco, than those upon the rich 
breathing. To this end, then, I beg to call your attention to the | margins of the Des Moins river, in lowa territory, the season that 
following extract, from which you will be able to gather a few | I Icft the country in (1842,) or more promising indications of a 
facts, as to the profitable nature of American Farming, favourable soil and genial climate for its growth and excellence 
** Many people appear to have entertained an idea that we could | With respect to the success attending the culture of this crop in 
grow nothing but Indian corn and wheat in the north western | the “‘ Rock river country,” Ilinois, I append a short extract, that 
States. How often some English friend has remarked “ what sig- | recently met my eye from the “Chicago American” :— 
nifies your productive country without a market,” let us examine | ‘‘ Our readers generally, we persume, are not aware that to- 
the matter a little; our country is as happily adapted for the cul- | bacco is now grown to a considerable extent in Northern Illinois. 
ture of hemp, wool growing, tobacco, hops, the caster bean, the | This, we believe is its second scason. The counties of Winne- 
raising of stock as any portion of north America, this will apply | bago and Ogle have the credit of adding Tobacco to the other 
equally to Illinois, Iowa and Wisconsin, (with the exception of | great staples of the northern portion of the state. Large quan- 
tobacco, in the latter territory.) It is by no means, mercly the ’ tities are raised in and near Bloomingville in the former county. 
field of Indian corn or wheat, that will constitute the sources of } Mr. Martin, lately of Alabama, now residing about two miles 
wealth to the western farmer. For instance, wool-growing is one | from Rockford, recently cut a leaf from one of his stalks mea- 
of the most profitable enterprizes the Emigrant could enter into | swing about three feet in length, by two in breadth. Most of 
and what branch of rural life can be more agreeable than the the farmers in the above mentioned counties have engaged in the 
superintending of a thousand head of sheep, with a boundless / cultivation of the crop. From two to ten acres is the quantity of 
range before them? The thriftiness of sheep on our prairies is land appropriated to its culture by those who raise it. So far it 
remarked by every observer ; and wool-growing commends itself | has produced from one thousand five hundred to two thousand 
to the interest of every farmer in the first place, because of the | five hundred pounds to the acre. The net profits on each acre 
home market furnished in the west; and in the next, because of } are calculated at from seventy to one hundred dollars. Much of 
the trifling expence of getting wool to the principal market. When the Tobacco raised in these counties has been already harvested 
wheat would not bring more than 3 or 4 dollars, a hundred weight, ; and is now drying under sheds which have been erected for that 
wool would be worth probably more than 30 dollars in the markets | purpose. With regard to our soii, as adapted to its cultivation, 
of New York and Boston. it is declared to be as suitable as that of any other portion of the 
Another advantage the western wool-grower possesses is the low | Union. It grows luxuriantly, as may be inferred from the size of 
price of his land. He can the more easily compete with the eastern | the leaf to which we have alluded. Southern men engaged in the 
farmer in wool (because of the smalj cost of transportation) than | cultivation of Tobacco say, that our soil and climate are decidedly 
almost anything else, and for the present, while his flocks can | favourable to its growth. With regard to its quality, it may be 
have the unlimited range of the prairies without expense, there is } considered good, to say the least. Cigars have already been manu- 
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factured from it, and a friend of ours, who is both a lover and } 

judge of the weed, says, they are superior to the common Ame- 

rican article. We anticipate with no small degree of pride, the 

time when we shall add Tobacco to our “ Chicago Market.""” We 
shall soon expect to see hogshead after hogshead of this product } 
rolling through our streets and on to our vessels. We believe 
most confidently, that we shall become a great mart for it, as well 
as grain. The Tobaceo of Northern Illinois will one day figure 
in the eastern prints, as does our wheat at the present time.”— 

Chigaco American, 

Surely, my readers, we do not lack for variety of profitable pro 
ductions, in the New States, even though corn is occasionally at a 
low price in the market. But I apprehend my Emigrant friends | 
will have no serious cause of alarm, even with a good crop of corn 
in their fields. It will never be an absolute drug as long as people 
are liable to get hungry, and are compelled to eat bread to sustain 
life. When men reiterate ‘‘ What signifies your productive 
country without a market? Look at our English markets (they 
often say) very well. I do not conceive the great and vital ques- 
tion of the Emigrant to be, what he may get for his produce, but 
how much will remain in his pocket after he has got it. 

Suppose the English farmer gets 8i)s. a quarter for his wheat, 
let him cast up his rental, poor rates, church rates, window tax, 
toll bars, horses, dogs, &c. &c., and see how heavier his purse is 
after the steward and tax gatherer have dipt their fingers in, than 
the western farmer, who knows nothing about these things even 
by name. This is the point in question, how much remains in the 
treasury, after accounts are settled? And at last, “ one is a ten- 
ant at will,” possibly holds a lease, and the other a Freeholder: I 
simply remark, that this, like all other’ subjects has two sides to 
it. It is not my province, however, to draw conclusions, for my } 
readers, I persume, do not desire it. I only aim to point out a 
road to a kindred land, and the facts connected therewith. 

THE EXPORTATION OF LARD 
As an article of Merchandise—cost of Shipment to Great Britain 
different routs. Canada, &c. 

The following statement will shew the cost of shipment and trans- 
portation from various parts of the interior of the United States, 
to the different sea-ports of an important leading article. 

Lard—Freight from Cleveland, Ohio to Montreal, 47} cts. per 

hundred wheight. 

from Montreal to Liverpool about 70 cts per cwt. 

from Cincinnati to New Orleans, 75 to 80 cts per barrel. 

from New Orleans to New York, 75 cts. per barrel. 
about the same price to Liverpool. 

from Cleveland to New York, 55 cts. per cwt, 

from New York to Liverpool, 33 cts per ewt. 

from Cleveland to Boston, 60 cts. per cwt. 

9 » from Boston to Liverpool 40 cts. per cwt, 

It may be interesting to know, whether the farmer can afford 
to send the article of Lard to England, and if so what would be 
his profit. 

We will take for instance a fat hog, weighing 300lbs. at Cin- | 
cinnati, which will furnish two hams, ‘weighing together about 
42lbs, leaving 258lbs of pork. If this be reduced to lard by the 
most expeditious and profitable mode, viz. by steaming, we may 
expect about 60 per cent of lard, equal to 154lbs., which at the 








erdinary price at Liverpool would be worth. ..... l3duils. 68ets. 
Deduct keg or barrel..............- 75cts. 
Freight to New Orleans.............+ 75cts. 
Commissions and Contingencies, ...... 7dcts. 
Freight to Liverpool,........- oce-eee 75ets. 3 00 ; 
10 68 


This, with the present duty included, gives 3 dollars 450 cts. 
per hundred wheight for the hog as dressed, nearly double the 
actual price in Ohio and the states on the Upper Mississippi river. 

Freight per 11 2lbs. onlard from Cleveland to Montreal 650 cts. 





Montreal to Liverpodl,...... 02... 225. esccccce cece 70 cts. 
Colonial Duty on importation into Canada, 15 per 
cent, ad valorem.......... occecee ceceneee seecae 90 cts. 
Duty on this Colonial produce in England .... 11 ets. } 
2doll. 21 cts.} 
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ISLS PISO SOL EO LOCEL. 
From Cleveland Ohio to New York by Erie Canal, &c. 55 cts. 


New York to Liverpool... ...... Oc ee -Se renee beer 33 cts. 
Duty at Liverpool ......0....00. vovcsccey eccceve 44 cts. 
2 doll. 32 cts. 


Being 89 cents. in favour of the New York route over that, 
through Canada. 

Few persons have taken the trouble to calculate and are fully 
aware of the amount of this article, which might be produced and 
exported from the Western States of America. It would be con- 
sidered strange were it asserted, that the export of oil, pork and 
lard were there is a demand, might be equel in value to our heavi- 
est staples, even that of cotton: but it is believed that it ean be 
strictly demonstrated, that not only this is true, but that it might 
reach in value beyond any of these exports. 

The expense of rearing swine in these parts of the United States 
were there cxists acorns, and wild vegetation roots to an unlimited 
extent, is very small, and it may be remarked, that for the purpose 
of making oil, it is immaterial how great the, proportion of olea- 
ginous food is given to them. 

Beech, oak, hickory, and walnut all furnish excellent food. In- 
dian corn too, may be raised on the prairies at 3 dollars per acre, 
standing in the field in which the swine can be turned in to feed, 
making the cost about 3d, sterling per bushel; allowing 40 bushel 
to the acre ; and it is only necessary to consider the fact, that one 
man can cultivate 40 acres of this kind of soil and produce about 
2000 bushels of maize, which is the very best grain for fattening 
swine.” 


In next week’s paper, as before stated, I shall proceed with a 
general description of the Great Valley of the Mississippi; to- 
gether with an account_of the state of Illinois, its surface, climate, 
resources, &c. &. 


Yours respectfully, MenrTonr, 





TO THE JOURNEYMEN PLUMBERS AND GLAZIERS OF 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


We, the Plumbers and Glaziers of Bolton, Manchester, Bury, 
Rochdale, Halifax, and Liverpool, beg leave to present you, as one 
of the Trade, a Copy of the Trade Rules, which were agreed to at 
our last Annual Delegate Meeting held at Bolton ; and which, on 
careful perusal, and due, calm, and deliberate judgment, hope you 
will agree are founded upon just principles, and such as all 
men connected with our Trade ought cheerfully to enlist under, as 
the best and only means of protecting his present and future in- 
terests. It is with that desire that they are sent to you, and as it 
will be unnecessary for us to say much on the subject, thinking 
that the Rules themselves, together with every Man's natural and 
innate feeling of self-protection, will at once suggest to his mind the 
necessity of immediate communication with others of the Trade in 
your neighbourhood ; and that the result will be the formation of a 
similar Society in connection with us. 

Whatever further assistance or information you may require, 
shall be rendered to the fullest of our power, to enable you to carry 
out the object we have in contemplation, and for which we are now 
making this effort; viz, the Uniting in one General Body all the 
good and true Men of the Trade. 

You will perceive that our Rules have nothing connected with 
them that is harsh or arbitrary, or anything which may be: con- 
strued into an attempt at injuring or trespassing upon the In- 
terests of the Employer; and therefore, having his interest and 
welfare recognized, and to a certain extent supported, we conceive 
there can arise no opposition on the part of an Employer-against 
the Employed—endeavouring to the utmost of their power in rais- 
ing up a Union, which cannot fail to secure and protect both 
Masters and Men under all or any circumstances which may in 
future arise, either by depression of Trade or otherwise. We trust 
we have said enough to impress upon your mind the importance of 
the subject before you ; to lead you to weigh well the duties that 
are imposed on you by the Laws of Righteousness and of Justice ; 
that you should labour well for the benefit, as well of yourselves and 
families, as of your fellow-man ; and from henceforward, we may 
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} 
find that no effort of yours will be spared in accomplishing this 
object, in promoting the Trade by which we live. United with us, 
you may assist in amending and improving our condition, to an 
extent which is at present incalculable. 

Having thus feebly introduced the views we entertain, we shall 
rely on your co-operation in the cause. Your immediate attention 
is solicited, and a speedy communication from you will greatly 
oblige yours, &c., 

The Operative Plumbers anf Glaziers in Connection. 

For further information direct to the Secretary in the care of 
Mr. James Whitehead, Black Moor’s Head, Old Church Yard 
Manchester. 

A VICTORY !—HURRAH FOR THE UNION! 

TYNE MAIN POTTERY. 
To the Editor of the Potters’ Examiner. 
S1x,—We have much pleasure in informing you, that Mr. Wilson 
has sent for his men and has agreed to take off the PER-CENT- 
AGE, This, to say the least, is a victory! The men under the 
sanction of their branches, have began to work again :—the 
Thrower will only have to make 20 doz. per score instead of the 
number stated in a former Examiner. We have two other manu- 
facturers in this district, who are following the same disgraceful 
system. We hope they will cordially agree to dispense with it; 
for, by so doing, they may prevent their men from having recourse 
to other measures, which, in all probability, would be of a very 
unpleasent nature. 

We beg to put the following question to Anti-Unionists :-— 
namely, ** Would the Per-centage have been dispensed with, in 
this case, if we had been divided or disunited?’’—we fearlessly 
answer ‘‘ No!” but, in all probability, would have augmented in 
a two or threefold ratio. Yours in the bonds Union, 
The Central Committee of the 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne District. 








April 8th, 1845. 


The Potters’ Examiner, 
And Workman's Advocate, Aprit 197n, 1845. 


We have much pleasure in informing our readers, that the Ge- 
neral, Public, District Meetings, convened by the Central Com- 
mittee for the purpose of receiving ‘‘ The Report’ of the delegate 
tothe National Trade’s Conference, are gojng off in a higly satisfac- 
tory and spirited mann. r. The Burslem meeting, as ysual, was well 
attended, orderly, and full of animation from the commencement 
to the close of the proceeding, which did not conclude until a late 
hour in the evening. The report was received by a unanimous 
vote frim the meeting, and thanks were tendered to the delegate, 
for the honesty and energy, which have been the characteristic of 
his conduct from the commencement of his public proceedings. 
A vote of thanks was also given, with acclamation, to T. S. 
Duncombe M. P, for his devoted exertions in behalf of the work- 
me cone af this empire; after which the meeting quietly sepa- 
ta’ 

At Longton, the meeting was one of the best, that has taken | 
place, svithin the last twelve months, in that district, on Trades’ 
proceedings. There, as in Burslem, all was order and animation 
to the close of the meeting; and similar resolutions past. A 
committee was formed, at the end of the proceedings, of one from 
each branch, to attempt a reorganization of the Longton Potters. 
They will hold their sittings, on the Wednesday of each week, at 
the George and Dragon, where any of the branches may receive 
information and assistance in forming themselves, again,» into 
union. Let it be hoped, that this matter will be gone spiritedly 
into; and that Longton will, once morc, be one of the foremost 
districts in the great struggle of Labour against Wrong. 








POTTING IN RUSSIA. 


AND WORKMAN’S ADVOCATE. 





Russia, there to receive, according to the promises of the said 
agents, good treatment and excellent situations, The Central 
Committee, although at that time burdened with a number of un- 
employed hands, were determined, as far as their limited power 
extended, not to be a party to forward the commercial and manu- 
facturing interest of any despotic government in the world. It 
was, therefore, unanimously agreed, that the efforts of our society 
should be directed to obstruct any of our fellow-workmen from be- 
ing duped, by the finc promises of these crafty men, into the sale 
of theis liberty and perhaps of their lives, by engaging for Russia. 
[t was shown, how tyrannical was the government of that despotic 
country ; how several potters had left this neighbourhood, and 
had never been heard of since their departure ; and how little de- 
pendence was to be placed on engagements, for Russia, entered 
into here. We now give the extract of a letter, forwarded to us 
by Francis Wedgwood, Hisq., the contents of which will fully 
prove the justice of our former remarks. 
To the Editor of the Potters’ Eaminer. 
Etruria, April 10, 1844, 

Sir,—If you think the. enclosed extract, from a letter, I have 
just received from a private friend, at St. Petersburg, likely to do 
good, it is at your service for publication. 1 cannot send you the 
letter, as it contains private matter concerning others than my- 
self, but I shall be happy to show it to yon, or any person that 
wishes to see it, Your most obedient seryant, 

FRANCIS WEDGWOOD, 
Extract. 

“ There is a certain villain here, of the name of ...... ., an 
operative potter, though, I believe, he does not understand his 
business thoroughly, and is unwilling that his employer, a Russian 
count, should engage a superior hand lest his ignorance should be 
exploded. This ruffian, a married man, some short time ago, came 
to England for recruits; one young man, Joseph Harris, whom he 
induced to come over by large promises, went to the works, 40 or 
50 miles from St. Petersburg. He, being a good workman, could 
throw off in a day and a half, more work than they could sell in a 
week. His contract was (and always is) only so much waste pa- 
per. They proposed to pay him by the day (instead of per month) 
according to the work done. He never regeiyed a farthing of 
wages, but was referred to a shop where he could get, on account, 
provisions, &c,, at double the real price. He left this den of hor- 
rors, and came to St. Petersburg penniless; was taken ill, and 
died in the hospital. This same villain, ...... , also induced 
the respectable parents of a Pottery girl to allow him to bring out 
their daughter to Russia, promising, that he would make her for 
tune. She first acted as a servant in his house; and he after- 
wards seduced, and ruined her. * * ® ® All contracts for 
Russia, made in England, are totally useless, and can not be en 
forced here. English persons are continually induced to come 
over here merely to starve, or to be supported by the charity of 
their countrymen.”’ 

It will require no further remarks from the eonductors of the 
Examiner, to prove, that Russia is no place for working potters. 
May some moral revolution soon break up the despotism by which 
it is crushed !—Ep, 


A MORE EXCELLENT WAY. 
To the Operative Potters, and the Working Class Generally, 

Brethren, for so we ought to be, seeing that we are not only of 
one flesh.and blood, and all dependent on the same paternal eare, 
and goodness of the great Creator of all! but forasmuch as we be, 
in many other respects similar. We have all to work hard, in 
order to live ; we have all to take up with the coarsest, and scantiest 
fare ; we have all to struggle against the too strong, and sagacious 
interests of capital ; we are all, circumstantially speaking, within a 
few weeks of the Union Workhouse. A little work, and a morsel 
of bread may be ours for a short time, but both may be taken from 
us for ought we know, before many weeks have passed by. We 
have no Barns, nor Storehouses, stocked with the necessaries and 





It will be remembered by our readers, that, some twelve months 
ago, application was made to the Central Committee, by some 
Russian agents, then in this neighbourhood, for hands to go to 


comforts of life ; neither have we got Silver and Gold laid up in our 


coffers, or lodged in the banks, sufficient to keep poverty and want 
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THE POTTERS’ EXAMINER, 









afar off from our dwellings. Nay, my brethren, but we are all the | respected. And some of the trades would have been a great deal 


children of poverty! and our lives are made up with labour and 
sorrow. Weare the sons of penury, degredation and toil, and 
companions with the despised, and contemned of this world. We 
are next in rank and circumstances to the brute creation, but not so 
much esteemed aS many of those are. Neither are we so valuable, 
as some animals appear to be, for, for some of these, they, (the rich) 
will give scores of pounds ; while for alabouring man, they will give 
nothing, only ,that which will just keep him alive, to answer their 
purposes for a few years; so that in point of real value, we are only 
on a level with many of the lower tribes of animals. By some we 
are designated the lewer order ; the common people; the reptiles, and 
the swinish multitude, and why have these appellations been 
applied to us? is it on account of some striking similarity in our 
natures ? is their no more works of humanity in the labouring poor, 
or are we as void of intellectual or reasoning powers as they are? or 
do they speak of us in this strain, through observing too little fellow- 
fecling marking our conduct towards each other; and witnessing 
so much eagerness displayed by us to take advantage of one another, 
when opportunity serves; we think not, If we knew that this was 
the real, and only reason why they looked upon us, and spoke of 
us so very degradingly, then we should at once give our consent, 
and saytrue. Tootrue indeed. But we fancy that this is not the 
reason, no, no, but a cause or reason they must have for so calling 
us, and pray what can it be? The reason no doubt is two-fold. 
First, because we are not rich! and secondly because we have ‘to 
work for our bread. We produce all the wealth, yet, because we 
do not posess it we are dispised, and looked upon as mean, insigni- 
ficant and worthless beings: as a kind of middle rank fixed by nature, 


or by the God of nature, betwixt the inferior and superior orders | 


of creation. There are exceptions to be made both in reference to 


the circumstances of the working classes, and in the manner in which | 


some of the rich and opulent, both speak of, and act towards, the 
labouring poor. They do not all so judge of us. Still it must be 
acknowleged that far too many of the higher crders in society, 
neither think, speak, nor act towards the poor as beings of the same 
quallity and nature as themselves. If tones, looks, and actions, be 
proper criterions to judge by, as to what is the inward views and 
estimations, entertained by them respecting the working classes. 
We do not make these remarks with any design of begetting in the 
minds of our readers, any bad, or malignant feelings, towards those 
who either speak of us as inferior creatures, or Whomay be treating 
us as such. They are to be pitied, as persons void of a sound judg- 
ment, and as being deceived by false conceptions; accounting money 
for intelect, and dignity for real worth; industry for degration ; 
idleness for greatness. 

Our chief object in noticing these matters is, in order to impress 
on the minds of the labouring poor, this one great fact, viz. that, 
as they are thus circumstanced; and thus looked upon by those 
possessing wealth and the control of the affairs of life, but little is 
to be expected from them that will, in any particular degree, 


better their condition in life, therefore if any esential improvement | 


is to be effected, it must be accomplished by their own individual 
and united exertions. That it is both vain and foolish in us, to be 
looking up, either to parties, or political measures, to accomplish 
for us, what is absolutely necessary before we can be possessed of 


our rights and privileges, as the producers of all the necessaries 
and Inxuries of life. For a proof of this, we ha only to take a 
retrospective view of our past expectations, an:| the manner in 
which, nearly every fancied good has failed us, and then we may 


poreeive how little dependance is to fixed upon 


ments, 


1y such move- 
Cast your thougts back to the time, when we were at war 


with the French and other continental powers, what great things } 


were realized by the poor, when we had conquered this foreign foe 
end that mischievous people ; but especially so, when we had con- 


quered that greatest of all our national and commercial enemies, 


Napoleon Buonaparte. Then should we have a free trade, plenty 
of work, and cheap bread in abundance. But alas! what.a mis- 
take; what a delusion. Nearly thirty years have clapsed since 
this great enemy was conquered; and ever since, we, the working 
classes of Old England, have been sinking and sinkin 
year, by far th 
taxed 





until we are, generally speaking, 


worse off now 
than we were then;—worse paid, heavier 


, and by far the less 





r, year after ‘ 


{worse off than what they are, had it not been for their own 
| exertions, 

| Again, the same, or similar expectations have been cherished by 
us in by-gone days, in reference to political movements. Reform 
{in parliament, at one time, was to do almost unaccountable good 
things for us; and we have had that some fourteen or fifteen years 
now. But what better are we, the working classes, for it? Has 
fom pen secured for us more work, better wages, and less tyranny 
{ 





and oppression? Many would like to see it, no doubt, but they 
must look forward a long way before them, and must try to fancy 
that they do see the shadow ofa blessed result of reform occasion- 
ally crossing the path of labour’s rights, and then condole them- 
selves that their past exertions to get a reform were not altogther 
in vain. 

And now, I think, it is time to turn our attention to matters 
amongst ourselves, and on which a more sure dependance may be 
placed, and from which something more real and substantial may 
be realized. We have, for a many years, been struggling amidst 
mist, prejudice, and ignorance, to do something or other to save 
us from oppression, and to secure to us that remuneration for our 
work whereby our temporal comforts might be supplied ; and what 
we have done is not much in comparison to what we might have 
done, had we foreseen all that we now know. Much evil would 
have been avoided, and more gvod realized. We now, however, 
seem to be aiming at something on which, if properly attended to, 
we may look as being pregnant with good of a more sure and 
lasting kind than has ever accrued from any plan heretofore laid 
| down by us. But, if this project must be accomplished, it must 
be pursued with more spirit, caution, and determination than what 
| it ever yet has been. It must become a more interesting subject 
to potters generally. At present, but few, comparatively speak- 
| ing, are devoting their energies to the carrying out of the scheme 





It is a trade’s question, and every potter ought to do his part to- 
wards forwarding that, which alone can be of real, and lasting 
benefit to the trade, viz., Emigration; or, the fixing of men upon 
the land ; which, in our humble opinion, should now be the chief, 
or principal object aimed at by us, as atrade’s body. Strikes, 
&c., can only, at the best, confer on the trade temporary good, 
which may last as long as the trade is prosperous, and men will 
unite for the maintenance of prices. But there is no sooner a 
falling off in trade, or in the means afforded, than what we are ex- 
posed to drops and innovations on every hand. A defeat dis- 
heartens, and a panic destroys us; and again we lie in the hands 
| of capitalists, and at the mercy of designing ones. 

But how is this plan going on? and what is impeding its pro- 
gress at the present time? are questions of great importance, and 
should come home to every potter’s own mind and cool consider- 
ation. 

When the plan for emigration was first laid down, calculations 
were made of getting five thousand shareholders, who, by sub- 
scribing one pound each, would be able to purchase twelve thou- 
sand acres of land, in some one of the American States, and pay 
{ the expense of building a given number of log-houses, cultivating 


{ 
‘ 
} 
} 
{ 
i 


\ to each five acres of land; and paying the migrating expenses of 


| one hundred families, consisting of two adults, and three under 


|age. The before-named sum was to have been obtained in some 
| forty weeks; and this would have been done, had potters come 
| forward as was expected; but they have not done so. The sum at 
| present realized does not equal more than one-seventh part of the 
potters in Staffordshire, although there be two-sevenths of the 
potters in union, each of whom ought, by this time, to have hada 
share in the Emigration Fund, which would have amounted to 
double, or more than double the sum now in the bank. Various may 
{be the causes why the scheme has not been better attended to; 
and one reason may be, a want of a more perfect understanding 
{on the nature, manner of carrying out, and probable results of the 
} scheme altogether. Men generally, either have not been able to 
see through the project, or else there has been a want of confidence 
}in the scheme itself proving so advantageous to the trade as it 
was expected to be. 
Another reason may be, that most men are indifferent 
about doing anything at all by which the imterests of the trade 
might be secured: and 


{ 
{ 
} 
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too 
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A third reason, why men have not felt a deeper interest in 
the matter, may be, because there is not sufficient personal security 
offered to them, for the money they would be required to sub- 
scribe. But 

The principal, or chief cause, why the members of the union 
have not come forward more freely to take out Individual shares, 
is, in our opinion, owing to their having too many ends to attend 
to. Asthe old saying is, “we have had too many irons in the 
fire.” There has been the general union matters to be attended 
to,—the unemployed to be supported,—the debt claims,—the five 
thousand pounds’ fund,—all forming a kind of distinct claim 
upon those persons who have been endeavouring to do something 
for the protection, and upholding of the trade; and they feel the 
weight to be an unnatural burden which they have to bear, and to 
be too much for them to sustain. And some complain ; and others 
you eannot prevail on to pay the whole of the demands made upon 
them, use what arguments you may. And here the question arises: 
What is to be done? First, we conceive, that one of the first steps 
to be taken, will be to bring all these diversities of objects and 
matters which we have to attend to, into as condensed a form as 
possible, and to fix some given sum to be paid weekly, by each 
potter, for the protection of the trade, to be appropriated to the 
three leading objects which the union has at present to attend to ; 
viz.,—the supporting of the unemployed; the paying off the 
trade’s debts; and the carrying out of the emigration scheme 
We would suggest one shilling per man, per week, (and every man 
ought to devote one shilling for the protection of the trade by 
which he has to live.) Such subscription should be portioned out 
for each distinct object. Suppose we say, one half to the support- 
ing of the unemployed and the paying of debts; and the other 
half for emigration purposes. The first half to be under the con- 
trol of the Branch Lodges, and the other half to be considered 
personal or individual property, so far as having a claim to one 
share, and the voting on matters affecting the same is concerned, 
when he has paid one pound, with what little extras may be re- 
quired for current expenses. This should entitle him to twenty 
acres of land, &c., according to rule. And for every pound that 
he pays over and above the first, exclusive of expenses, should en- 
title him to extra acres of land, in addition to the twenty; to in- 
crease in price after a given number of acres, say ten. But none 
to be allowed to exceed forty acres in the whole. Which share, 
and purchased lands, should be the persons own property, which 
he can either sell, give away, or bequeath to his family, &c., after 
he has won his chance in the lottery; whether he may choose to 
go to America or stop at home. The sum thus proposed would, 
if paid by each potter, in one year, realize about seventeen thou- 
sand five hundred pounds ; deducting one half for debt and unem- 
ployed purposes, it would leave eight thousand seven hundred and 


fifty pounds for emigration purposes, a sum amply sufficient for } 


us, a8 a trade, what no previous plan ever has done. 


We-should next suggest that a special general meeting be con- } 


vened, of one or more of a branch out of eadh district, in order to 
the taking up these, and other propositions, so that some more 
easy and agreeable method of doing union business may be laid 
down. 

Here I must stop for the present, hoping, at the same time, that 
these remarks will lead to a more excellent way of doing, what 
the interests of the trade require of us. 

I am, yours respectfully, 
AARON WEDGWOOD. 





OFFICIAL NOTICES. 
THE POTTERS GENERALLY 
Are informed, that General Public District Meetings, 
for the purpose of receiving the report of the National 
Trades’ Conference, from the Union Delegate, will take 
place at the following times and places : — 
TUNSTALL; Mr. Thos. Lathems, Odd Fellows’ 
Arms, Wednesday evening, April 23rd. 


AND WORKMAN’S ADVOCATE. 
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HANLEY; Christian Brethrens’ Meeting Room, 
Thursday evening, April 24th._Chair to be taken each 
evening at 7 o'clock. --- Also :--- 


THE SHAREHOLDERS OF THE EMIGRATION SOCIETY 


Are informed, that the General Monthly Meeting of their 
Society will take place on Monday evening next, April 
21st, at their room, Talbot Inn, Hanley, when business 
of the greatest importance will be laid, by the General 
Agent, before the meeting.—The Land, by a recent law 
of the United States Goverment, can now be had with- 
out payment, for several years. Attend, and hear the 
cheering news!—I: will also have to be decided, as to 
whether those who are in arrears on the books of the So- 
ciety can have the privilege of voting for the Officers for 
the purchase of the land. Also :— 


THE POTTERS GENERALLY 


| Are informed, that it is the desire of the Central Com- 


mittee, that every legal and moral step should be taken 
to obstruct Transferers from working after Venable’s 
Rolling Monster. There is no female, who has the least 
desire for the safety of the Printers’ Branch, that will de- 
grade herself so ‘ar as to work after this Monster. But 
there are some who steal to the machine sy nicnt. 
Shame on them!—Shame! But as the old song says, 

“There's a day that’s coming, will pay for a’.” 
Also :— 

THE BRANCH EXECUTIVES 

Are informed, that a Committee of one from each branch, 
have been formed in the Longton district, for the pur- 
pose of reo-ganizing the branches in that neighbour- 
hood ; and that itis the desire of the Central Committee; 
that deputations be appointed to wait on the Longton 
Committee, to assist them in their praiseworthy efforts. 
The Committee meet, every Wednesday evening, at thé 
George and Dragon, Longton. 





UNION IS STRENGTH 
AN ACROSTIC. 
U njust oppression reared his “ hydra-head, 
N umerous serpents roll’d from every mouth, 
I n fearful heaps their poisoned influence spread 
O ver the labouring earth from north to south 
N ew evils rose with each succeeding day, 
I n haggard looks, in wretched homes perceived, 
S ome in despair and wretchedness still lay ; 
S ome dared complain, but none were yet relieved. 
T hings changed at last. An infant power was born; 
R ound his bright brow one simple word was twined, 
E ngraved in letters cheering as the morn. 
N ew, certainly, but yet with hope combined. 
G aunt poverty before him fled with fright— 
T he fatal monster owned his conquering might ; 
H ealth rose before the magic word “ unrTE.” 
T.C., a Smirn. 





A Nation’: Ricnut.—Since the king or magistrate holds hid 
authority of th: people, for their good, and not his own, then may 
the people, as often as they shall judge it for the best, either 
choose him or reject him, retain him or depose him, though no 
tyrant, merely by the liberty and right of free-born men to be 
governed as seems to them best.—Jtlton 
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eB PATENT SATIN 
BEAVER HATS, 
Manufactured by R. COOKE, §& Co., Manchester, 

Which, after many years’ labour and a heavy expenditure, have, 
at le ngth, been brought to such a degree of perfection as to ren- } 
der them eq::al in appearance and durability to the best LONDON | 

They ave light, elastic, and waterproof, and will retain their | 
shape in ai! varieties of weather. Their rich deep colour is unaf- } 
Jected by sea air or water. They will not fade or turn grey on the 
beautiful lustre to the last. 

R COOKE and CO. have appointed 

KEATES, WOOLLEY DRAPER & HATTER, | 
Sole Agent for Hanley, Burslem, and Tunstall, where 
none but the Patentee’s Hats are sold. 

CHEAP HAT & CAP ESTABLISHMENT. 

YOU will consult your own interest, by trying the 

PATENT FRENCH WELVET HAT, 

Price 83, and 10s., equal to the best London Beaver, formerly 
SPLENDID SHORT NAPS, 
from 4s. upwards; 

A GREAT VARIETY OF BEAVER BONNETS, 
ALL SORTS OF CAPS, in great variety. 
Observe.— 

SALISBURY & Co's. 
CHEAPNESS AND ELEGANCE!!! 
The attention of the Public is particularly directed to 
GEORGE WIGLEY’S 
Try i 
BEAUTIFUL HATS, 
Newly arrived, and which he offers at the following Prices :— 
Beautiful SILK MATS at 5s. Each! 
VELVET NAPT HATS from 7s. Gd. to 10s! 
An article which, for ELEGANCE and durability, is warivalled. 
Also an extensive Stock of 
of every description ; 
Umbrellas, Carpet Bags, Mat Cases, 
&e, &e. 


The Public are respectfully invited to make a trial of the 
PRICE 10s. 6d. and 12s. Gd. Each, 
BEAVER “HATS that are made. 
edges, (as all other description of Hats do, ) but will maintain their 
WATERLOO ROAD, BURSLEM, 
FELLOW TOWNSMEN, 
sold at 24s. ; 
from 3s. 6d., of the first fashion. 
Market place, Burslem, and corner of Tontine Street, Hanley. 
SUPPLY OF 
A Splendid assortment of French 
BEAVER BONNETS; CLOTH and FUR CAPS 
MARKET PLACE, BURSLEM. 


) 
; 
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THE POTTERS’ EXAMINER, 


HILL AND GILLMAN’S TURNOUTS. 


The Public are respectfully informed, that the Society 
of Tailors will commence Business on Saturday next, 
April 12th, at Lamb-street, Hanley, for the benefit of 
the Journeymen Tailors now on strike at Messrs. Hill 
and Gillman’s. The Society have secured the services 
| of an Experienced Foreman, who, they feel confident, 
| will give satisfaction to the Public. They respectfully 
| solicit the support of the Potteries and its Vicinity in 
this, their just cause! 














THE PIONEERS’ SONG. 


Hark, Hark to that strain !—let us hear it again ! 
From a bark that is bearing away from the quay: 
It’s a pioneer band, that departs from the land, 
To establish a home for the brave and the free. 


‘* Farewell” sing the crew, as they sail from our view,— 
“ The land of the pauper is not for the free ; 

‘« We sail for the west, where the weary shall rest ; 
** And the “Bastile” of England, no more shall we éee. 


‘‘ The tyrants of state, in their pride and their hate 

‘Have driven their thousands to premature graves ; 
‘The lives of the poor, they think of no more,— 

“ Nay less then the Planters would think of their slaves. 


“« Farewell, and away, o’er the bright bounding spray” 
Sing the bold pioneers, as they dash o’er the wave,— 
“ There’s health in the gale, as it fills every sail, 
“ And bears us away to the home of the brave. 


“ The dear friends, we leave, for them, we may grieve, 
“And may offer a tribute to memory dear ; 

‘* For the sorrow and care, they are all doomed to bear, 
“ Will ever call forth to our eye-lids a tear. 


“But away with the pain,—we shall see them again !— 
** We are only preparing a way for the rest: 

“Then blow! breezes blow! as onward we go— 
“ The Potters shall yet have a home in the West! 


Tunstall, April 9th, 1845. J. M. 





NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Received, “J. P.’’ Hanley; and “A Potter,” Stoke. 

The Emigrant’s Letter, from Mr. Job Rigby, in our nezt. 

Received, by the Central C ittee, for EB 3; from the 
potters of Scotland, £1 13s. —Also, for the Unemployed 
Fund, £1. 

“One, who intends paying his Eight Levies,” is informed, that 
his name will be inserted ina book of the Central Committee, pre- 
pared for the purpose; and “that, when there is no publ & 
oppose, he, amongst others who have paid the same, will, alone 
a claim on the Five Thousand Pounds’ Fund. 
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